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Does It Violate The Constitution? 


By Theodore Johnson. 


Again, in No. 51 of the Federalist, in discussing his theories of re- 
publican government, he shows that he has no particular form in mind, 
but simply aims at ‘ta government founded on the consent of the gov- 
erned.” In No. 21 of the Federalist, in discussing this very clatse of 
the Constitution, he says: “Without a guaranty, * * * usurpation 
may rear its crest in each State, and trample upon the liberties of the 
people; while the national government could legally do nothing more 
than behold its encroachments with indignation and regret. * * * 
The tempestuous situation (referring to the Shays Rebellion, 1786-87) 
from which Massachusetts has scarcely emerged, evinces that dangers 
of this kind are not merely speculative. Who can determine what might 
have been the issue of her late convulsions if the malcontents had been 
headed by a Caesar or a Cromwell? * * * It does not involve an 
officious interference in the domestic concerns of a State. * * * It 
could be no impediment to reforms of the State Constitutions by a 
majority of the people in a legal and peaceable mode. This right would 
remain undiminished. The guaranty could only operate against changes 
to be effected by violence.” This is the interpretation of the man who 
battled for the adoption of the clause, and it harmonizes with its general 
purport and with common sense. To have the clause raised now as a 
barrier to those very reforms of the State Constitution made by a 
majority of the people in a legal and peaceable mode to overcome the 
corruptions of legislatures and the growing tyranny of great commercial 
combinations, is certainly an argument reduced into absurdity. 

Since the time of Cromwell and the parliament which imposed terms 
on Charles II, the referendum has tacitly existed in the British Consti- 
tution. We refer to the practice, upon the defeat of the ministry, to 
dissolve parliament and take a referendum to the people on the question 
at issue. So that at the time of the separation, the referendum was 
a part of the British Constitution, and we find Hamilton stating that 
that constitution was the best form obtainable by us as a model. 

Every State Constitution has been adopted by a referendum, and 
the referendum implies the initiative, just as the power to delegate 
always implies the right to act directly. Switzerland, from which we 
have derived both the initiative and the referendum, is never thought 
of as anything else but a typical republic. 

The Federal Convention met for the purpose of formulating a re- 
publican form of government, but the particular details of that form 
were the subject of the most extended debates, and ranged all the way 
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meant the prison. The criticism of the king 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. meant death. Now all 


from the idea of a loose confederacy, as presented by Patterson of New 
Jersey, to the strong centralized plan drawn up by Hamilton. None, 
however, doubted that any and all of these forms were republican, but 
their main concern was to find the one most practicable and suitable to 
the exigencies of their time. Nor would any of the founders of our 
government ever have thought that the features adopted by them would 
preclude coming generations from altering some of them to meet new 
exigencies and conditions that could not be foreseen in the course of 
future development. 

Point 3. The tax measure in question does not violate the provi- 
sions of Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Assuming that the act under consideration was legally enacted, the 
taxes levied thereby must be considered a valid exercise of the taxing 
power of the State in the light of numerous decisions cited in the brief. 
The pleadings show that the tax on gross earnings are derived only on 
business done entirely within the State of Oregon, and, hence no claim 
can be made that they are levied even incidentally on interstate com- 
merce, and thereby interfering with the powers of Congress. It remains 
only to ascertain whether the taxes so levied are in violation of the due 
process or equal protection clauses of the first section of the 14th 
Amendment. 

The Statute here in question is identical in its main provisions with 
that considered in the case of Southwestern Oil Co. vy. Texas, 30 
Supreme Court Reporter 496, which is decisive on the point and which 
denies that such a law would violate the clause cited. In Belle’s Gap 
Road Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 134 U. S. 533, the court says in conclusion: 
“We think that we are safe in saying, that the Fourteenth Amendment 
was not intended to compel the States to adopt an iron rule of equal 
taxation.” As long as interstate commerce is not burdened, the greatest 
latitude is granted the States in classifying persons and businesses for 
the purposes of taxation, and the Supreme Courts of the various States 
are the final authorities to decide whether or not the provisions of local 
constitutions have been observed in the enactment of tax laws. The 
Oregon Supreme Court has upheld the law in question as not double 
taxation under the Oregon Constitution. The Federal Supreme Court 
has no jurisdiction to review that decision. Hence, according to law 
and precedent, the point here urged by the corporation must be disre- 
garded by the Court, and the validity of the Statute sustained. 


are free to think for 


No. 44 


vigils have been kept which have whitened the 
hair and darkened the vision. 


When the last chapter of the story has been 
written, it will be found that the chief glory of 
the labor movement was not in what its leaders 
gained for themselves nor for the men who lived 
during their generation, but in what they secured 
for those who followed. This fact should make 
us more generous in our estimate of the value 
of the services of those who are today giving 
their hearts and their lives to many a cause which 
seems to make but little progress. 

We are today enjoying the benefits which have 
come through the suffering and the sacrifice of 
millions of our fellow-men who struggled, not 
receiving the promise, but seeing in faith the 
dawning of the day when their dreams should 
become a reality. Stoned, mobbed, living in 
exile in caves and dens of the earth, wandering 
about in deserts and mountains, clothed in sheep- 
skins and goat-skins—of whom their generation 
was not worthy—these were yet the prophets 
and the heroes whom we delight to honor. 

Only a few centuries ago liberty of thought 
was unknown. Every lip was sealed. The criti- 
cism of a baron meant the confiscation of a 
peasant’s property. The criticism of the pope 


themselves. But to purchase this freedom, blood 
has flowed like rivers and tears without number. 
To secure the liberty of speech, 4000 battles 
have been fought. Still fresh in our minds is 
the picture of those Russian workingmen who, 
only the other day, contributed their blood to 
the common fountain, so that greater liberty 
might come to the masses in that country of the 
despot. 

But so we find it everywhere. Vicarious sac- 
rifice is the law of nature. The sun ripens our 
harvests by burning itself up. The valleys grow 
rich because the mountain has been robbed of its 
treasures, until it grows bare of trees and shrubs 
and earth. Millions of living creatures give their 
lives that the coral islands might be produced. 
Our treasures of coal mean that great forests 
have fallen for our factories and furnaces. 

For the sake of the world’s progress the com- 
mon people have suffered most. In times of 
war as well as in times of peace, the humble 
home of the toiler has been the real battle- 
ground of humanity. Here hearts have been 
broken and souls have been crushed. Here long 


The present age, too, has its duties. Grateful 
for what others have won for us, we cannot be 


indifferent to the needs of coming genera- 
tions. Upon us is laid the task of hewing out 
new paths and blazing the way to better things. 

What, then, shall be our heritage to our chil- 
dren? What shall be the ideal which they must 
see because of the vision that has come to us? 
Will it be higher and nobler than that which was 
left to us by our forefathers, or will it come to 
pass that they must begin at the point at which 
we began because we have been weak to the 
task which was ours? Just now the labor move- 
ment seems to have arrived at a crucial period 
in its history. The signs of the times point to- 
wards the further realization of others’ dreams 
and others’ daring. While it is true that labor 
always has been and ever will be on the verge 
of a crisis, nevertheless this is our crisis, and it 
behooves us as men to be true to the call of 
duty in this hour of our opportunity. In the 
economic world, in the social world, in the politi- 
cal world, may we acquit ourselves like men. 
Be strong. In this shall be our glory. 


American Federation of Labor Letter 


A STATEMENT. 
To the American Public on the McNamara Case: 
The McNamaras stand before the world self 
They have been sen- 


convicted of great crimes. 
tenced to terms of imprisonment—J. B. during 
his natural life, J. J. for fifteen years. The posi- 
tion of labor in connection with the effort made 
‘to afford these men an opportunity for adequate 
defense before the courts has been attacked and 
misrepresented to such a degree as to require a 
clear statement at the hands of the undersigned, 
who are in the best position to make an authori- 
a statement that 


the 


tative statement at this time 


will be strengthened by some review of 
principal points of the case. 

Was there an explosion of gas in the Los An- 
geles “Times” building when it was destroyed? 
Immediately after the disaster, the press reports 
stated that at work in the 
building spoke of an odor of gas for some time 


Gas leakage in the 


men who had been 


previous to the explosion. 
building, it came out later, had been known to 
others. Many conservative trade union officials, 
newspaper writers and publicists, on making an 
investigation in Los Angeles, soon after, were 
positive in assuring the public that they believed 
gas had destroyed the building. Among the 
mine workers, not one man, so far as informa- 
tion has reached us, has believed the destructive 
explosive was dynamite. Prominent officials of 
of the United Mine Workers, cautious, honorable 
men, whose word is taken as truth by all who 
know them, are familiar with mining ex- 
plosives, declared that the effect of the explo- 
sion was not that which follows a discharge of 


who 


dynamite. Were all these men speaking from 
blind from honest conviction? 
Were they utterly mistaken? The answer has 
now been supplied by the prosecution. While the 
“gas theory” was being hooted at by enemies of 
the even as late as Friday 
night, an editor of the New York “Times” 


partisanship or 


unions, while 
was 
indicting a contemptuous slur at John Mitchell 
for supposing “that proof would be adduced to 
show that an explosion of gas destroyed the Los 
Angeles ‘Times’ building,” the prosecution knew 
that gas was an agency in the explosion and a 
great factor in the destruction which ensued. 
W. J. Burns in a press interview Saturday last 
said: “Why, McManigal told us in his first con- 
that McNamara turned open the stop- 
cocks of the gas mains of the building when he 
set the bomb. We knew all the time that a 
part of the explosion was due to gas.” Now, 
the possible terrific force of a gas explosion, 
even in the open air, was shown in the wreckage 
caused by the accident at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, December 19, 1910, while the 
Los Angeles. disaster 
throughout the country. 

The fact of a gas explosion led all others in 
importance in the minds of the organized work- 
ers. Nearly all of them were convinced that it 
was an established fact. The most cautious 
reasoners among them regarded the possibilities 
of the fact sufficient to hold to belief in it until 
proof to the contrary could be produced. They 
were willing to suspend judgment 
while awaiting evidence. 

The public also 


fession 


was being discussed 


conclusive 
wanted such facts regarding 
the circumstances of the explosion as could be 
accepted as evidence of the way it came about. 
What was given the public, first and foremost? 
On the instant, at the hearing of the -ex- 
plosion, H. G. Otis broke into a savage denun- 
ciation of trade unionists, accusing them of hav- 
ing caused the disaster, and he has ever since de- 
clared it was the result of dynamite. By this 
course he diverted the case from one in which 
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citizens in common should have proceeded 
through legal methods alone, to search for the 
truth. He threw the unions on their defense, 
outraged them, insulted their officials, raised 
animosities that could have been avoided. He 
was at once backed by the small circle of bitter 
enemies of trade unionism, whose fulminations 
were largely made up of transparent falsehoods 
leveled at trade unions in general and at the 
leaders of trade unions. 

Despite all clamor it must be remembered 
that, with a few exceptions, the international 
trade unions, more than 120 in number, are and 
have usually been in normal business relations 


with the employers of their members. Many 
of them have for years arranged their differ- 
ences and their working conditions with em- 


ployers through trade agreements or other meth- 
ods resulting in a minimum of loss through sus- 
pension of work. Violence in cases of dispute 
are not common to them. Trade unionists have 
been made aware, by experience, that stories of 
disorder by unionists during strikes or lockouts 
have been systematically exaggerated. 
Therefore, aware of the necessity of trade 
union organization, of the incalculable amount of 
good in various forms done by and through their 
unions every year, of the long and bitter cam- 
paign carried on by Otis, Kirby, Post and others, 
to destroy trade unionism, and perceiving the 
intention of these plotters and their detectives 


to ignore the apparent, and, to their minds, 
proven cause of the “Times” disaster, and to 


turn that terrible event solely to account as a 
means of discrediting trade unionism, the unions 
energetically stated their side of the case to the 
American public as they saw it at that time. 

When, after six months, the McNamaras were 
arrested, it was in Russian style, not American. 
Holding the members of the executive board of 
the Structural Iron Workers in confinement with- 
out warrant, hurrying J. J. McNamara away from 
Indianapolis in an automobile and by circuitous 
routes taken to California—what were these but 
features of high-handed irregularity, and tyran- 
nical known in arrests in Russia 
that precede transportation of prosecuted citizens 
to Siberia? And, when Detective Burns has 
throughout been doubted by so great a part of 
the American public, it has been largely the 
fault of his proceedings at this point, and of his 
own befouling the reputation of his craft, for 
has he not said: ‘Private detectives, as a class, 
are the worst Jot of blackmailing scoundrels that 
live outside of prisons.’ (See page 357, “Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine,’ August, 1911.) 

J. J. McNamara had not been of sufficient 
prominence among labor men to be the subject 
of discussion as a leading figure, but what was 
generally known of him was to his credit. He 
was seen at conventions as a man of pleasing 
appearance and of mild manner. He was spoken 
of as self-educated and a faithful secretary of 
his organization. His speech and his writings 
for his magazine were reputed to be conserva- 
tive. When placed under arrest, and throughout 
his imprisonment, his bearing was undemonstra- 
tive. His letters and telegrams to officials of 
the A. F. of L. and the Atlanta convention were 
concise and without suspicious 
In no wise, to common 
shown abnormal traits. 

Did organized labor properly express its con- 
demnation of violence on hearing of the Los 
Angeles disaster? It did by interviews, addresses, 
and publications. The hundreds of union labor 
papers, in their issues succeeding the event, con- 
tained what, taken together, would make volumes, 
declarative of the sentiments of their editors and 
of the rank and file of union membership on 
the subject. All recognized the case as one of 
mystery, the feeling shown being that of horror 
at the possibility of any union man being im- 
plicated in it. Unions framed resolutions in 
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observation, had he 
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meetings, declaring that trade unionism was not 
to be advanced by murderous acts. Union labor 
officials, and many others, were quoted to similar 
effect. The president of the American Federa- 
tion.of Labor, the day after the disaster oc- 
curred, as published by the St. Louis “Star,” 
said: 

“Labor does not stand for such outrages, nor 
contemplate such crime. I cannot believe that 
a union man has done it, and I deeply hope no 
one who was connected with the labor movement 
will be found to have done it. It is inconceivable 
that a union man should have done this thing. 
And yet, if it is found that a union man has done 
it, unionism cannot be blamed by fair-minded 
men for the deed of a man devoid of any human 
feeling, as the perpetrator of this horrible catas- 
trophe must have been. It was the act of a mad- 
man. No one with an ounce of sympathy in 
his makeup could do aught but contemplate 
such a crime with the deepest abhorrence.” 

These facts were further fully presented in 
the June, 1911, issue of the “American Federa- 
tionist,” in a seventeen-page article entitled the 
“McNamara Case,” in which the leading facts up 
to that time were reviewed. Speaking before 
the St. Louis Central Labor Union on Sunday, 
October 2, 1910, the day after the disaster, Presi- 
dent Gompers asserted he would “immediately 
turn the dynamiters over to the proper authori- 
ties if he could lay hands on them.” The “Globe- 
Democrat” also quoted him as saying: “I only 
wish I knew the actual perpetrators and if I did, 
take my word for it, I would turn them over to 
justice.” The universal condemnation of a mur- 
derous deed in labor circles, ought to be a fact 
so far beyond question, so easily ascertainable 
from accessible records, that no man with any 
regard for his reputation for veracity could deny 
it. Yet, the New York “Times,” in an editorial 
last Saturday, printed this sentence: “From the 
day when James B. McNamara’s bomb blew his 
twenty-one victims into eternity, down to the 
present time, no authoritative voice in the ranks 
of labor has been raised to express the hope that 
the murderers would be brought to justice, even 
should they prove to be union men.” 

Relative to other phases of the McNamara 
case, the article in the June “American Federa- 
tionist” contains these passages: 

“It may be said that from that time (the kid- 
naping) to the present, Detective Burns, Attor- 
ney Drew, Editor Otis, C. W. Post, and the 
active agents of the extremists in the Manufac- 
turers’ Association in general have all played to 
perfection the hysterical characters to which we 
are accustomed in the pages of cheap fiction and 
on the boards of the Bowery class of theatres.” 

“Nothing more surprised us in the 
series of audacious acts committed by Detective 
Burns than his saying to a reporter of the 
‘World,’ May 7, 1911: 

““Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, knows by this time that 
there was no frame-up and that the arrests of 
the McNamaras and McManigal were not the 
result of a plant. Why? Because Gompers has 
been conducting an investigation of his own at 
Indianapolis that has convinced him that there 
was no frame-up and no plants.’” 

“These assertions of Burns were entirely with- 
out foundation. Nothing was brought to our 
knowledge in Indianapolis or elsewhere that 
could be used as evidence against the prisoners 
or to show that the Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union had been conducting a dynamite campaign 
against the Erectors’ Association.” 

Since the McNamaras’ confession Burns has 
been reiterating this charge. The only “investi- 
gation” in which President Gompers participated 
in Indianapolis was the meeting of the promi- 
nent trade unionists held last May 10-12, called 
by officials of the eight international unions 
which have their headquarters in that city, and 
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the meeting of the officials of a large number of 
trade unions called by authority of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor, 
and held at Indianapolis, June 29, 1911. What 
President Gompers learned there was precisely 
what everyone attending the conference learned, 
and that was nothing that helped to solve the 
mystery of the Los Angeles disaster, or, of 
criminality of any kind. 

Indeed, the unlawful and un-American kid- 
naping of McNamara formed one of the chief 
factors of fixing in the minds of the working 
people of our country that he was innocent. 
They reasoned, as they had a right to reason, 
that if there existed evidence of McNamara’s 
guilt of the crime charged, every protection 
would and should have been accorded him to 
demonstrate before the courts of Indiana that 
he was innocent of the crime with which he was 
charged. His protestations of innocence, his de- 
mands to be represented by counsel, were all 
ruthlessly ignored. 

Violence, brutality, destruction of life or prop- 
erty, are foreign to the aims and methods of or- 
ganized labor of America, and no interest is more 
severely injured by the employment of such meth- 
ods than that of the workers organized in the 
labor movement. Therefore, quite apart from the 
spirit of humanitarianism and justice which 
prompts the activities of the organized labor 
movement, policy and hopes for success, forbid 
the resort to violence. The American labor 
movement and its men are loyal Americans and 
seek to obtain the abolition of wrongs and the 
attainment of their rights within the law. 

Organized labor of America has no desire to 
condone the crimes of the McNamaras. It joins 
in the satisfaction that the majesty of the law 
and justice has been maintained and the culprits 
commensurately punished for their crime. 

And yet it is an awful commentary upon ex- 
isting conditions when any one man among all 
the millions of workers, can bring himself to 
the frame of mind that the only means to secure 
justice labor is in violence, outrage and 
murder. 


for 


It is cruelly unjust to hold the men of the 
labor movement either legally or morally respon- 
sible for the crime of an individual member. No 
such moral code or legal responsibility is placed 
upon any other association of men in our country. 

Insofar as we have the right to speak, in the 
name of organized labor, we welcome any inves- 
tigations which either Federal or State courts 
may undertake. The sessions of the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor are held 
with open doors that all may see and hear what 
is being said and done. The books, accounts, 
and correspondence of the American Federation 
of Labor are open to any competent authority, 
who may desire to make a study or an investiga- 
tion of them. 

Will the National Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Erectors’ Association and the detective agen- 
cies extend the same privilege for public inves- 


JOHN F. TOBIN, President 
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tigation and examination of their books and cor- 
respondence? 4 

When we were selected as a committee on 
ways and means to raise and dispense funds for 
the defense of the McNamaras and the prosecu- 
tion of the kidnapers, we were fully impressed 
with the innocence of the accused men. That 
impression was strengthened by their written 
and oral protestations of innocence. We here 
and now, individually and collectively, declare 
that the first knowledge or intimation of their 
guilt was conveyed by the press in their con- 
fessions of guilt. From the outset we assured 
all contributors and the public generally that we 
would publish an accounting of the moneys re- 
ceived, from whom received, and to whom paid. 
This assurance will be fulfilled. A report in 
full will first be made to the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor, at its 
meeting to be held at Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 8, 1912. : 

The American labor movement has done so 
much for the workers of our country in improv- 
ing their condition, in lightening the burdens 
which the workers have had to bear, bringing 
light and hope in the homes and in the lives, the 
factories and the workshops of our country, that 
it challenges the world of investigators. The 
organizations of labor of America have been the 
most potent factors in the establishment and 
maintenance of the largest measure of industrial 
peace. Their course is of a conciliatory charac- 
ter, to reach trade agreements with employers, 
and the faithful adherence to agreements. When 
industrial conditions become unsettled, they are 
more largely due to the unreasonableness of 
employers, who regard every effort of the work- 
ers to maintain their rights, and to promote their 
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interests, as an invasion of employers’ preroga- 
tives, which are resented with consequent strug- 
gles. If employers will but be fair and tolerant, 
they will find more than a responsive attitude on 
the part of organized labor, but, of one thing 
all may rest assured, that with existing condi- 
tions of concentrated wealth and industry, the 
organized toilers of our country realize that 
there is no hope from abject slavery outside of 
the protection which the organized labor move- 
ment affords. 

The men of organized labor, in common with 
all our people, are grieved beyond expression in 
words at the loss of life, and the destruction of 
property, not only in the case under discussion, 
but in any other case which may have occurred. 
We are hurt and humiliated to think that any 
man connected with the labor movement should 
have been guilty of either. The lesson this grave 
crime teaches will, however, have its salutary 
effect. It will demonstrate now more than ever, 
the inhumanity, as well as the futility of resort- 
ing to violence in the effort to right wrongs, or 
to attain rights. 

In view of the great uplift work in which the 
men of the labor movement have been and are 
engaged, and the industrial problems with which 
they have to contend, we insist that our organi- 
zations of labor should be judged by what they 
do and aim to do, rather than to be opposed and 
stigmatized because one or a few may be re- 
creant to the good name and the high ideals of 
labor, and we appeal to the fair-minded citizen- 
ship and the press of America for fair treatment. 

Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, James A. 
Short, Wm. J. Spencer, Jas. O’Connell, A. J. 
Berres, John B. Lennon, Thomas F. Tracy. 
Constituting the McNamara Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Washington, D. C., December 7, 1911. 


Vote of Confidence. 


Among the many telegrams which have reached 
A. F. of L. headquarters since the confession of 
the McNamaras, the following is one from In- 
dianapolis, and is self-explanatory: 

“Indianapolis, Ind., December 5, 1911. 
“Samuel Gompers, 801-9 G St., N. W., Washing- 
ton; Dye. 

“The conference of executive officers of the 
international trade unions, with headquarters in 
Indianapolis, at a meeting today, taking into con- 
sideration the aspersions that have been made 
against you by representatives of hostile asso- 
ciations and private detective agencies, by unani- 
mous vote, adopted a motion declaring their con- 
tinued confidence in your honesty of purpose and 
integrity, and expressing ihe opinion that in 
your connection with the McNamara case you 
did only your full duty as the head of the trades 
union movement on this continent, in view of 
the circumstances and conditions as we all under- 
stood the situation as it then existed. James M. 
Lynch, President; Frank Duffy, Secretary.” 

See eg 
COAL MINERS TO SING. 

Seing members of the Coal Miners’ Union of 
Wales, the appearance of the Mountain Ash Male 
Chorus is a matter of interest in local labor 
union circles. They will give two concerts at 
Scottish Rite Auditorium next Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings. The chorus has a wonderful col- 
lection of classic as well as popular music in 
their repertoire. Irish, German, American and 
Welsh folk songs will be sung. “The best voices 
in the world,” says Dr. Turpin, the great com- 
poser, after he heard them in competition, but 
much credit is due to the old miner that wields 
the baton, Glyndwr Richards. It was he who 
trained them, brought forth their fine powers, 
made them sing like one man and taught them 
the thousand and one little details that go to 
make up absolute perfection. 
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CHURCH COMMITTEE REPORTS. 

Report of special committee appointed by the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, concerning the industrial situation at 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 

When, on February 4, 1910, three machinists 
in the Bethlehem Steel Works were discharged 
for daring to protest in behalf of their fellows 
against Sunday labor, thus precipitating one of 
the most notable strikes in this country, they 
not only raised issues which concern the 9000 
men employed in the steel works, but brought 
to the attention of the American public certain 
industrial problems which cannot be settled by 
capital and labor alone. 

It appears from the report on the Bethlehem 
strike by the United States Bureau of Labor 
that 4725, or 51 per cent of all the employees, 
had in January, 1910, before the strike, a twelve- 
hour workday; 220 workmen had a twelve-hour 
day except on Saturdays, when their hours were 
either ten or eleven; 4203 employees had a work- 
day of ten and five-twelfths to eleven hours in 
length generally, with a half day off on Saturday, 
and 47 worked on other schedules, unspecified. 

This means that while 51 per cent of the work- 
men had a twelve-hour day, the tendency in 
other departments was to approach that schedule 
on account of overtime. Bad as such a schedule 
of hours must necessarily be under any circum- 
stances, the situation in certain departments has 
been intensified by a system of speeding up that 
kept the men working at high pressure. A time 
bonus system has enabled a man to win a 20 
per cent bonus if he finished a job in standard 
time. There is said to have been no penaliza- 
tion for failure to do this and no employee has 
been paid less than his guaranteed daily rate; 
but these rates have apparently been fixed at 
points where it has been necessary for a man to 
earn the bonus in order to bring his earnings up 
to wages prevailing elsewhere for similar work. 
If he could cut down the standard time, he re- 
ceived in addition 50 per cent of his hourly rate 
for the time saved. The normal speed rate de- 
veloped under this system has made overtime 
work especially obnoxious. Apart from this, it 
is alleged that foremen received large additional 
bonuses for large outputs, and that this led some 
of them to drive the men in their departments, 
hoping to beat the estimated output and win a 
share of the money saved. 

A twelve-hour day and a seven-day week are 
alike a disgrace to civilization. There is a way 
of avoiding each, but they will not be avoided 
until society requires the backward members of 
the community to conform to the standards 
recognized by decent men. The continuous in- 
dustries—those necessarily operating on seven 
days a week—are numerous enough to require 
special regulation. They imclude today: railroads, 
street cars, telegraph and telephone lines, heat, 
light and power plants, newspaper offices, blast 
furnaces, hotels and restaurants and other indus- 
tries. There should be laws requiring three 
shifts in all industries operating twenty-four 
hours a day, and there should be laws requiring 
one day of rest in seven for all workmen in 
seven-day industries. Add one-seventh to the 
force and each could have a day of rest while the 
industry goes on, 

The committee reaffirms the three principles for 
which the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America asserts the church must stand: 

First—The gradual and reasonable reduction 
of the hours of labor to the lowest practicable 
point, and that degree of leisure for all which is 
a condition of the highest human life. 

Second—A release from employment one day 
in seven. 

Third—A living wage as a minimum in every 
industry, and the highest wage that each indus- 
try can afford. 
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Children’s Account 


Your children should be taught to save. 
Open an account for each of them today. 
Show them by example that you believe ina 
savings account. They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


SWISS WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


STEFFEN BROS., Inc. 
2146 Mission St., near 17th 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware and Cut Glass 


CHRISTMAS STOCK NOW READY 
A very SMALL Payment will SECURE any Article 


Howard, Elgin or Waltham Watches 
22, 18 and 14 Hand-Made Wedding Rings Sold by Weight 
Phone Market 3879 
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MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place toTrade 
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On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


U-Need Hand Paste 


“Of Course You Do”’ 


The only Mechanics Hand Soap made that 
cleans the hands thoroughly without injury to 
the skin. 

The only soap made that bears the Label of the 
Soap workers. 

“Made in California,” 
Neighbor.” 


U-NEED MANUFACTURING CO. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
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SYSTEM FEDERATION REPORTS. 

El Paso—This finds us at the end of the ninth 
week and without a single desertion since the 
strike began. Prospects for a settlement are 
growing brighter every day. From all reports 
to hand the company is unable to get any freight 
trains over the Divide without a failure; fifty 
miles is the best they can do and have to be 
doped up. Both engines in the boiler room have 
been out of commission for the past five days, 
and they are using city power to run the few 
machines they have going; five machinists have 
quit in the past few days. Train De Lux Engine 
291 first trip from the east arrived 15 minutes 
late; lubricator fell off and had to feed oil to the 
valves by hand, all the “big guns’ were on the 
train to get her through on time on her maiden 
trip. Engine 814 with cracked crown sheet; En- 
gine 818 broken frame; Engine 958 Matlet,. train 
No. 8 with dead engine and pulled in with 2149, 
a small Rodger, a stranger here. All the pass- 
enger trains are late as usual, and a large list 
of other failures are given. 

Tucson—Two negro cooks in the bull pen got 
mixed, one had a hatchet and the other a two- 
edged knife; one was cut from ear to ear and 
the other had his arm nearly severed, got off 
with the easy sentence of $30 or 30 days; had 
this trouble involved any of our men we would 
have had to face a penitentiary sentence; 14 non- 
unionists have left here in the past two days; five 
dead- engines between Yuma and Tucson, and 
two at Maricopa; one died on the main line and 
had to be pushed into a siding by a passenger 
train; boilermaker Foreman J. J. Wilson informs 
us that he is done here and will leave for El 
Paso. He is a member of No. 87, Galesberg, II. 
The motive power here is in a deplorable condi- 
tion, and the only good that seems to be got out 
of running these leaking engines is that they 
sprinkle the roadbed, and of course this is all in 
line with their policy to do everything for the 
comfort of the dear public. 

Mt. Ashland, Ore.—The posting of the bulletins 
on the highways has created quite a feeling in our 
favor, and we find some of our best citizens 
waiting their turn each day to read the welcome 
tidings which are so gracefully forgotten by the 
capitalistic press. I notice also that Superin- 
tendent Metcalf scans these precious documents 
with much eagerness, and I suppose he is so full 
of the company’s subterfuges that it is impossible 
for him to contain himself longer, and his con- 
science says, “Read the bulletin and learn the 
truth.” Three boilermaker helpers, one machin- 
ist and three carmen quit; Inspector R. G. Ren- 
oud given a severe calling down by the assistant 
superintendent for allowing passenger coach to 
pass with four inch slid flats. If this poor 
weazened up assistant only saw a few of the 
dangerous safety appliances that are being passed 
up every day he would probably take strenuous 
measures to save his own “Head”; all trains 
from the south are late, account sunken track at 
Suisun and other causes. Train 222, freight, held 
here one hour thirty minutes for repairs on the 
engine after getting coupled on. 

Umatilla, Wash—The following are working 
in Umatilla: C. W. Nevens and Helpin, who are 
carrying cards in the Machinists’ organization; 
Dawson, boilermaker, also a card man. 

Roseburg, Ore.—The Shasta limited was four 
hours and a half late, left here with Engine 2348 
and burned up the pony truck, and did not get 
out until after 3 p. m.; two light engines were 
ordered for 11:30; Engine 2332 got as far as the 
turntable and died; two others were ordered and 
they left here leaking so badly that they were not 
expected to live. Officers’ special Engine 99 was 
tied up at the depot with a man working on the 
steam heat governor; he was unable to do any 
good and the train left here without any steam 
heat.: 

Portland—Our mass meeting was a howling 
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success. The hall was crowded to the doors, the | -—————— the 
largest attendance we have had yet. Bros. *At- 
kinson and F. L. Lane are doing good work in 
encouraging the men to be loyal to their own 
class, and the men are determined to stick to a 
finish. Engine 2423 on No. 13 died at W oodburn, 
and was pulled in dead on No. 16; another engine 
sent from Portland to pick up No. 13; No. 222 is 
lost and is running as an extra all the time. Pass- 
enger trains all late as usual. The Shasta Un- 
limited still running about two and a half hours. 
Sparks, Nev.—This finds us still on the same old 
job. The power here seems to have been struck 
by a pestilence. Wampus engines 4023-4013-2311 
died in the yard; the trains are so late that the 
company runs a stub whenever they have the 
power; but that is getting so poor that they can- 
not fool the public that way any longer; Engine | 
2316 has a bunch of stay bolts broken in the cab; 
she was steaming so well that I could not see 
the engineer; Engine 4007 got as far as the depot 
and the goat had to drag her back to the house 
for another doping up. 


——————_@____—_ 
A MATCH WORKER. 
By John B. Andrews. 

John Werner came to America from Germany, 
and from August, 1907, until December, 1908, he 
worked in an Ohio match factory. In Germany, 
as in practically all civilized countries except 
the United States, the government does not per- 
mit the use of poisonous phosphorous in the 
manufacture of matches. It has long been known 
that where this deadly poison is used a terrible 
disease called “phossy jaw” afflicts the workers. 
The government of the United States and of the 
several states, however, still permits the use of 
the poison, for which there are harmless substi- 
tutes. The poison is a little cheaper. 

But John Werner came to the United States 
for citizenship. After working one year and four 
months in an epRStIG an match factory he con- 
tracted “phossy jaw.” His teeth dropped out; 
his jaw bones decayed. He suffered excruciating 
agony. In spite of two surgical operations in 
April, 1909, he is condemned to a miserable ex- 
istence on liquid foods. Still able to drag him- 
self about, he is not strong enough to work. 

John’s wife took in washing until crippled with 
rheumatism. Then, with the help of relatives in 
the old country, she and their one little girl re- 
turned to Germany. John Werner, helpless and 
alone, then sued the match corporation, under 
the employers’ liability law, for damages. The 
corporation through its attorneys denied “that it 
was guilty of carelessness, negligence, or im- 
proper conduct.” John Werner did not get one 
penny. 

Now, with his face in a bandage tied in a knot 
at the crown of his head, he drags himself up 
and down the streets of this match factory town, 
bearing the following petition: 

“TI, John Werner, a native of Germany, who 
came to this country for citizenship, laboring in 
one of Ashland’s manufacturing establishments, 
contracted a disease of the bones of the face. I 
am unable to work. Have no means. By aid of 
kindred in the Fatherland, wife and child have 
gone to the old country, and I ask aid from the 
people of Ashland to get myself into physical 
condition to make the trip and expense of the 
trip to join them in the Fatherland.” 

The story of John Werner is merely typical. 
In spite of the most extraordinary sanitary pre- 
cautions, match workers in our country still suf- 
fer and die with this loathsome disease, and there 
are many others to whom early death would have 
been welcome. Absolute prohibition of the 
poison is the only remedy. 

“Phossy jaw” is an unnecessary disease! Con- 
gress by passing the Esch bill can stop the use 
of the deadly phosphorus. The Association for 
Labor Legislation appeals to all to urge its pass- 
age upon their representatives in Congress. 


SUNSET LIMITED 


An entirely new, luxuriously-furnished, 
vacuum-cleaned, steel-car train. 


From San Francisco 6:00 P. M. Tuesdays 
and Fridays, through Los Angeles and El 
Paso, to New Orleans, in 70 hours, via 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Connecting at New Orleans with “New Or- 
leans-New York Limited” for Atlanta, Bal- 
timore, Washington and New York; Illinois 
Central, Seaboard Air Line, Louisville & 
Nashville, and other lines for St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and Atlantic Coast cities, as 
well as New Orleans-New York S. S. Line 
for New York direct. 


Dining service unequalled by the finest ho- 
tels or restaurants. Parlor observation car, 
with library, ladies’ parlor, buffet, latest 
magazines and newspapers, 

Stenographer, barber, valet, shower bath, 
ladies’ maid, manicure. Courteous and at- 
tentive employees. 

Excess fare, $10.00. 


Write or call on our nearest agent for 
information and reservations. 


STILL TIME 


to order a 


Merchant Tailored Suit 


Don’t buy a Ready-Made Suit just be- 
cause you imagine it is too late to order 
one and have it finished by Christmas. 


There is still time if you place your order 
HERE—today. 


We maintain our own exclusive work- 
shop. Our tailors are paid by the week. 


That’s why we can make you a better 
suit in quicker time than most tailoring con- 
cerns. And our prices are reasonable. 


It 
Should 


Bear 
This Label 


Open Evenings Until Xmas 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


The Irish Tailors 
716 Market St. = 33 Geary S¢. 
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They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


We are in receipt of volume I, No. 1, “The Coal 
Digger,” published at Wilkeson, Wash., by Ar- 
thur Jensen. It is a neat four-page paper and is 
to be devoted to the interests of labor generally, 
and of the coal miners in particular. May suc- 
cess attend the efforts of Mr. Jensen. 
Se 

Trade unionists know when they pass a law at 
their union meetings that no corporation lawyer 
cecupying the bench because of the service he 
has rendered to greed can declare such a law 
unconstitutional. The fellow who believes in 
unions “when properly conducted” also knows 
this, therefore any union passing laws to improve 
conditions for the toiler is not properly con- 
ducted. ~~ 


Both the Labor Council of this city and the 
California State Federation of Labor are on rec- 
ord as favoring free text books, yet some of the 
members of the Legislature from this city who 
were elected by the votes of trade unionists are 
opposing the submission of a constitutional 
amendment having free text books as its object 
to the people. If the Legislature does not sub- 
mit the question the people now have the power 
to vote upon it in spite of that body. 

SS eS 

The “Ohio Farmer” scoffs at the suggestion 
that there are unemployed men looking in vain 
for work. “This will bring a smile to the face of 
every farmer,” it says, and then proceeds to de- 
clare that the unemployed of the cities are 
“drones,” who will not accept a chance to work 
when offered. It bolsters up this statement with 
the old story about how any man who wants 
work can get a job on the farm. Many a work- 
ingman can tell the “Ohio Farmer” how he was 
fooled by that same hoary tale, how he took a 
long journey in quest of that famous job, only to 
find that he was but wanted for a few days, after 
which he was turned adrift to make his way back 
to his family as best he could. If the “Ohio 
Farmer” knows about any farmers who have six 
months’ steady work to offer, it need but an- 
nounce the fact to get a flood of eager inquiries. 
If it were true that all men who want to work 
are already at work, then there would be no labor 
question; at least none from the laborer’s stand- 
point. With no unemployed trying to get their 
jobs, men at work could make their own terms of 
employment. That such is not the case, is too 


well known for argument. 
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POSITION OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Ir the age-long, world-wide struggle of the 
toiler, the burden-bearer of the human race, to 
improve society, to bring about a greater degree 
of justice, to establish more equality of oppor- 
tunity between man and man, there have been 
many deplorable conflicts, and many ungovern- 
able tempers have overstepped the bounds of 
propriety on both sides of this fierce and un- 
even battle. 

As a general thing the men taking the lead for 
the workers have been strong men—strong of 
mind and heart—though an occasional weakling 
has been found among them. 

The men in the lead of the labor movement 
of today are not exceptions to this general rule. 
They are not men made of paste and putty. 
Some of them possess hearts as tender as the 
petal of a rose, yet when right, as immovable as 
the rock of Gibraltar. Flattery does not lead 
them astray. Condemnation and criticism but 
tends to make them firmer. 

This great uplift movement is one that requires 
courage and manhood, strength of character and 
determination of purpose, and these qualities 
dominate today as they have throughout the ages. 

At the present time, owing to the guilt of the 
McNamaras, there is much unjust, unfair, un- 
reasonable criticism of those high in the councils 
of the cause, and it may as well be understood 
now, as later, that the vast army of men and 
women whose interests have been safeguarded, 
whose hopes have been buoyed up, whose burdens 
have been lightened, whose sorrows have been 
soothed, are not going to believe the mere 
statements and accusations of disruputable de- 
tectives, of pillaging pirates and greedy grandees 
as againse those of their own kind, as against 
the men who have served them faithfully, hon- 
estly, unselfishly and well for years. 

Organized labor did not protect the McNa- 
maras from the consequences of guilt, nor will it 
protect any other man from such consequences, 
but it will protect its leaders and its members 
against injustice and persecution. It will pro- 
tect them against the false charges of those 
avaricious representatives of greed and gluttony 
who seek to take advantage of the deception in 
this case to discredit the men of labor who have 
been a menace to their greed and a stumbling 
block to the progress of their selfishness. 

It is, indeed, kind of them to offer to relieve 
us of the present occupant of the presidency of 
the American Federation of Labor and to select 
a man for us to fill that position, but it is more 
than probable that the humble toilers will de- 
cline the offer and continue to themselves select 
the men who shall represent them, not only in 
the American Federation of Labor, but through- 
out all of its ramifications. 

And, it may not be amiss to here state that the 
employer, in dealing with the worker in the 
future, as in the past, will find it necessary to 
treat with men named by the workers themselves 
rather than with those who happen to meet his 
approval. The movement has just as much con- 
fidence, just as much courage, just as much deter- 
mination today as it had the day before the con- 
fessions of guilt by the McNamara brothers. 
The fact that these men deceived us has not 
caused us to lose faith in humanity, and in the 
ranks of labor, officers and men, are to be found 
the hardiest, ablest, most honorable defenders of 
the rights of those who toil, and in selecting offi- 
cers no assistance is needed from the outside. 

Let no dominating individual delude himself 
into the notion that the labor movement will 
today accept any condition which a month ago, 
or a year ago, it would not accept. Its aims, 
objects and purposes are the same and its deter- 
Mination to carry them out has not been weak- 
ened one iota. 


We say to those who thirst for blood, and those 
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who howl for vengeance, if there be other guilty 
men, get them, but the indiscriminate persecu- 
tion of men simply because they are leaders in 
labor’s cause, and therefore objectionable to en- 
trenched privilege, will not be permitted now or 
in the future. 

The labor movement, of course, desires the 
good opinion of all, but if it must sacrifice the 
good names of faithful and honest officers, who 
have done no wrong, in order to gain it, then it 
spurns such good opinion. 

Trade unionists are but human and encomiums 
upon the cause from the outside please them, but 
they can get along without such praise and will 
make no sacrifices in order to gain it. 

The movement neither seeks the advice of its 
enemies nor encomiums from those who oppose it. 
It stands for justice and fair dealing in all the 
affairs of life. The past proves it, and the future 
will maintain it. 

We desire your friendship, but the honesty and 
good name of a trusted leader is worth more. 

————_@—_—_——_ 

NOTES FROM THE EXTRA SESSION. 

The daily sessions of the two houses continue 
to be short, those of the more important com- 
mittees long and frequent. The heaviest part 
of the work of the committees is nearly over; 
this means that the work of the two houses is 
increasing and that the end of the session is in 
sight. It is thought that Wednesday of next 
week will be the day of the adjournment of the 
extra session. 

Senator Welch’s weights’ and measures’ bill, 
after receiving several hundred amendments to 
make the measure satisfactory to all who favor 
efficient inspection, passed the Senate this (Tues- 
day) evening. 

Two of Senator Roseberry’s bills in aid of the 
work of the Industrial Accident Board have 
passed the Senate, one relating to the reporting 
of accidents, and the other authorizing the board 
to gather certain statistics regarding accidents. 
The third bill, providing for inter-insurance 
against accidents is on the third reading file in 
the Senate. 

The school text-book amendment passed the 
Assembly without providing for free distribution 
for private schools. 

The Presidential primary bill is on the third 
reading file in the Assembly. 

The public utilities’ bill has passed the Assem- 
bly. Labor is affected by two sections. One of 
these has been suitably amended, the other will 
be safe like all other work laid out for the com- 
mission for the next eight years. Before the lapse 
of that time results, no doubt, will be obtained 
to justify this attempt to control all public ser- 
vice corporations by the State for the benefit of 
all the people. It is not contemplated that the 
larger cities will readily come under the act, nor 
will it be attempted to force them to do so, as 
feared by the press. : 

Reapportionment is the livest topic just now. 
The Thompson bill was amended satisfactorily to 
every Senator and Assemblyman from San Fran- 
cisco with the exception of Senator Wolfe. The 
public meetings before the Senate Committee 
were the most exciting performances at this ses- 
sion. If one could have procured Edison’s latest 
talking pictures representing particularly Tues- 
day night’s hearing before the committee, the 
show, if used in future legislative campaigns in 
San Francisco would prove a revelation to the 
voters of the city. The so-called Bryant plan 
was adopted with some modifications. Even 
Wolfe stated that it was the fairest of all the 
different plans, although even this plan, like the 
others, possessed the common feature of elimi- 
nating him from his present district and making 
it an even-numbered Senatorial district in which 
no election will take place in 1912, so as to pre- 
vent him from being even a candidate unless he 
moves into a new district. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


The modern woman has added another danger 
to her existence by the presence of the hobble 
skirt. It is reported two girls were drowned 
recently within easy reach of shore, although 
both were good swimmers. Perhaps this style 
of skirt has other compensating advantages which 
make its handicap in swimming sink into insig- 
nificance, but if so we do not know what they 
are. Perhaps the women will tell us. 


The unobserving man is constantly the subject 
of surprise. He never sees things happening 
about him and when told of them he naturally 
is astonished when others take the story as a 
matter of course. He may be surrounded with 
misery, but it does not worry him, because he is 
not aware of its presence. So with joy, happi- 
ness and good cheer, he misses it all because of 
his blindness. This would indeed be a poor 


world without the observing soul in it. 


Colleges and schools are excellent places to 
train the young, but without a course in the 
larger classroom of the world where knowledge 
of men and methods may be gained, and where 
the heart truths of the people’s sufferings and 
needs may be mastered, no education is complete. 
With no training except the rubbing and rough- 
ing of the wilderness, the city streets, the grind- 
ing of ill-paid labor, one can learn enthusiasm in 
the cause of man and go out prepared to conquer. 


Many a fool has acquired a reputation for fear- 
lessness when the real cause of his daring was 
lack of appreciation of danger owing to the lack 
of speed in thought and imagination. Many 
such men shiver at their acts after they have 
had time to let the danger of them percolate 
through their craniums. The fearless man is he 
who faces danger unflinchingly after mature de- 
liberation. Hasty, impulsive action does not al- 
ways take place without thought, but it often 
does. 


The happiness of the home is best preserved 
by good wages and reasonable hours, and these 
are only obtained by organization and collective 
bargaining. The employee in his individual ca- 
pacity is indeed in a most hopeless position, yet 
some of them seem unable to appreciate this 
fact. The employer plainly sees the advantage 
of acting in unison and joins with others in his 
line in order to reap more profits. Will the poor 
laboring man ever wake up? 


In spite of the obstacles placed in the way, ot 
whatever character, the labor movement is going 
to progress. It is founded upon justice, and while 
its forward march may at times be impeded by 
enemies on the outside or by foolishness on the 
inside, its general tendency will be upward and 
onward, ever making brighter the path of the 
toiler, ever clearing the way for those who are 
to follow. No person can stop it, for right will 
always find followers willing to make little sac- 
rifices in its name. 


Leave the yesterdays, or at least the hurtful 
parts of them, and live in the todays and in the 
hope of the tomorrows. Refuse a place in your 
mind to the prospective trials of the days 
to follow and fill it with the things hope 
points to as good and beneficial. Forget yester- 
day except to use it as a guidepost to prevent 
you from going astray on the journey of the days 
to come. It has been said, and in truth, there is 
nothing gained by crying over spilt milk. 


Wit at Random 


She—My parents died and left me an orphan. 
He—What did you do with it? 


He—Mary Smith was married this morning. 
She—Who’s the happy man? 
He—Her father. 


He—How do you know he married her for her 
money? 


She—I’ve seen her. 


He—Let’s take an auto ride tonight. 
She—But I’ve nothing to wear. 
He—Then we’ll go in swimming. 


He—The 
for coal— 

She—Why coal? 

He—They wanted to keep their wigwam. 


Indians surrounded us and yelled 


Vox Populi—Do you think you’ve boosted your 
circulation by giving a year’s subscription for the 
biggest potato raised in the county? 

The Editor—Mebbe not; but I got four barrels 
of samples.—Exchange. 


“Townley says you'll have to count him out of 
the theater party.” 

“Eh? What’s the matter?” 

“He’s so hoarse he can’t speak.” 

“Tell him to come anyway. You can pair him 
off with the Gabber girl—she won’t give him a 
chance to say a word.”’—Cleveland “Plain 
Dealer.” 


A lady who was about to start on a trip to the 
southern part of the world was advised to be 
sure to look for the equator. On board the ves- 
sel she approached the captain and told him she 
would be greatly obliged if he would point out 
the equator to her. After a while he told her 
they were drawing near, and gave her the use of 
his telescope. Pulling a hair out he held it in 
front of the telescope and said to the lady, “There 
is the equator, can you see it?” “Oh, yes, yes,” 
said she, excitedly, “and there’s a camel on it!” 
—‘‘Harper’s Weekly.” 


A German shoemaker left the gas turned on in 
his shop one night, and upon arriving in the 
morning struck a match to light it. There was a 
terrific explosion, and the shoemaker was blown 
out through the door almost to the middle of the 
street. 

A passerby rushed to his assistance, and after 
helping him to rise, inquired if he was injured. 

The little German gazed in at his place of 
business, which was now burning quite briskly, 
and said: 

“No, I aindt hurt. 
eh?” 


But I got out shust in time, 


Albert was a 
child. 

“Nurse,” he said one day, leaving his blocks 
and laying his hand gently on her knee, “nurse, 
is this God’s day?” 

“No, dear,” said the nurse, “this is not Sunday; 
it is Thursday.” 

“T’m so sorry,” he said sadly, and went back 
to his blocks. 

The next day and the next, in his serious man- 
ner, he asked the same question and the nurse 
tearfully said to the cook: “That child is too 
good for this world.” 

On Sunday the question was repeated and the 
nurse with a sob in her voice said: “Yes, Lambie, 
this is God’s day.” 

“Then where is the funny paper?” he demanded. 
—"“Success.” 


solemn-eyed, spiritual-looking 


Masterpiece in Prose 


COSMOPOLITE AMERICA. 
By Charles Theodore Russell. 

The colonists started from a point in civiliza- 
tion the nations had been sixteen centuries in 
reaching. They came to a country possessed but 
not occupied by a race whose faintly heard foot- 
falls, receding toward the western Ocean, remind 
us today of their mournful and nearly accom- 
plished destiny. They came from no single nation 
nor sect, to no one point, and with no common 
aim. They were all unconscious of the great 
purposes they were fulfilling. 

The Huguenots landed in Florida, but only 
to be massacred and succeeded by the Spaniards. 
The Cavaliers, led by commerce and adventure, 
settled in Virginia. The Puritans, seeking free- 
dom to worship God, parted from the old world 
with the simple and sublime charge of Robinson, 
and disembarked in the new under the precious 
compact of the Mayflower. The Dutch colony 
of hunters and Indian traders seized upon the 
outlet of the Hudson and in the sagacity of trade 
founded a commercial emporium. The Catholics, 
under the mild and tolerant Baltimore settled 
about the Chesapeake; the Swedes on the banks 
of the Delaware. A multitude, variant and mixed, 
careless of sects, without ministers, churches or 
courthouses, founded North Carolina. English 
cavaliers and Scotch Presbyterians, Irish and 
Dutch, but more than all, Huguenots, mingled 
and colonized South Carolina. The Quakers, 
with some infusions from other sources, planted 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Single sects and nations colonized single com- 
monwealths, but no one the republic. Into this 
French, English, Dutch, Spanish, Swede, and 
German poured their infusions. Roundhead and 
cavalier, Puritan and Episcopalian, Lutheran and 
Calvinist, Quaker and Catholic, all contributed 
to its foundation. And this intermingling of 
nations and religions in our country has never 
ceased. While, therefore, the religious and 
Anglo-Saxon elements entered largely into its 
formation, these diversities of race and sect es- 
tablished with its foundation a broad, civil and 
religious toleration that has grown with its 
growth and strengthened with its strength. In 
these mixed races, and diverse religions, settled 
under every variety of climate and circumstance 
were the elements out of which has arisen the fair 
fabric we behold of an American race and an 
American union. 


& 
OPERATORS WIN INCREASE. 

Amicable agreements between the telegraph 
operators and officials of the Southern Railway 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, by which 
the employees of the former will receive an in- 
crease of 12 per cent and those of the latter a 
6 per cent increase, have been reached. Shorter 
working hours and other concessions were also 
granted. The operators on the Southern Rail- 
way will receive $120,000 more annually. The 
agreement on the Southern Railway was reached 
through negotiations conducted between the gen- 
eral manager of the road and representatives of 
the telegraphers, while the Baltimore and Ohio 
differences were reached by Judge Martin A. 
Knapp of the United States Court of Commerce, 
and Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor, 
who acted as mediators. In addition to the 12 
per cent increase in salary, the Southern Railway 
operators are to receive fifteen days’ vacation 
each year, it is stated. On the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the operators who were formerly working eleven 
hours, will now go to the-ten-hour shift, and in 
“three men” offices the hours will be eight. 


These changes took effect November Ist. 


SS 
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CHILD LABOR. 

M. Grant Nelson of the First Advent Christian 
Church of Pasadena recently preached a sermon 
on “Child Labor as Related to the Labor Prob- 
lem.” He said, in part: 

Capitalistic greed, on the one hand, and poverty 
on the other, are crushing the life out of multi- 
tudes of little children—innocent and helpless— 
whose thin white hands are stretched out in si- 
lent appeals for deliverance, and whose sad, wan 
faces are upturned to the God of Heaven in mute 
entreaty for aid. 

Did the voice of Abel’s blood cry unto God 
for vengeance from the ground where he had 
been slain by his cruel brothers? Then rest 
assured that the blood of these children whose 
life, moral, spiritual, intellectual and physical is 
being crushed out of them, will cry for vengeance 
from the mines, and mills, and sweatshops on 
American soil. 

Has the Christ who said “Suffer little children 
to come unto Me,” lost his love for them? 

Then rest assured that in the great day of reck- 
oning these terrible wrongs against innocent 
childhood will be avenged. 

Let us consider the relation of child labor to 
the labor problem. 

Child labor touches the great controversy be- 
tween labor and capital at a vital point, 
the conditions which make the labor of these chil- 
dren necessary. In one case it was found that 
the father was receiving every two weeks thirty- 
six dollars, from the labor of the wife and four 
children, while his time was spent in idleness. 
But this, nor like circumstances, cannot be given 
as legitimate reasons for the more than a million 
children who are toiling from day to day, with 
no prospect of a release, but that which comes 
to all when the angel Death bears the weary 
body to the dark valley where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest. 

After all this labor of the children there re- 
mains the underlying cause of low wages for the 
labor of the parents, and the overcharge, in 
many cases, for the necessities of life in the com- 
pany stores, and for the company rents. In Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania, the sort of wages on 
which men are trying to subsist and keep their 
families are found to be about $2.25 per week. 

The children born are as firmly bound under 
a caste system as are those in far-off India. 
What opportunity for culture of body or mind or 
soul can there be under such conditions? 

The one thing constantly before them, from 
the earliest moment of comprehension, is toil, 
toil, toil, until with body stunted, mind dulled 
and soul blighted, they move on as hopelessly 
as the cattle in the stall. 

The mill operators tell us that the condition 
of those who labor is far in advance of those 
who do not, and restrictions add to their suffer- 
ing and that there are multitudes who would be 
only too glad to take the places of those who, 
we think, are so much downtrodden. Arguing 
on this line they tell us that this child labor is a 
blessing rather than a terrible curse which senti- 
mental philanthropists would have the people 
believe. Laws restricting their work leave them 
out in the cold to freeze or perish with hunger 
and adds to the guilt of those who are respon- 
sible. 

The question is broader than dollars and cents 
and it demands such a readjustment of social 
conditions as shall place before everyone the 
privilege of the pursuit of life, liberty and hap- 
piness, without the blight from the beginning of 
abject poverty and dense ignorance. 

One man said: “Before the advent of ‘labor 
unions’ into the coal fields there was perfect con- 
tentment on the part of the miners, but their 
minds have been stirred by those leaders who 
represent the unions, and they see that their chil- 
dren ought to have different environments. So- 
cially they see men as trees walking. The work- 
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ers who were brought to this country by the 
operators for the very purpose of crushing the 
rights of the laboring man, have turned and are 
now demanding a recognition of their rights on 
the common ground of humanity. The capital- 
ists have been sowing the wind, they are soon to 
reap the whirlwind.” 

This terrible picture of child labor as thus 
related to the controversy between capital and 
labor, set as it is in the background of such pov- 
erty that it becomes necessary, and in such ig- 
norance that it can be possible, but strengthens 
the cause of the laboring class in their struggle 
to effect a more just distribution of the profits 
which their labor has helped to create. When 
from a thousand, one alone in plenty rolls along; 
the others only gnaw the bone, there must be 
something wrong. 

Agitation is the order of the day. The ques- 
tion will not down. It cannot be buried in ob- 
livion. Strikes are increasing every year. Or- 
ganization goes steadily onward, both in the 
ranks of labor and also among the capitalists. 

The gulf between the two classes seems to be 
growing more impassable as it grows wider. 

——_—_——_ & 
ORPHEUM. 

Ada Reeve is scoring the greatest hit of any 
English singing comedienne who has appeared 
here in vaudeville. Next week she will present 
a new program of songs. The coming bill will 
certainly prove a great one. Those Four Enter- 
tainers, they indulge in singing, dancing and piano 
playing in a manner that never fails to elicit 
enthusiasm. Charles F. Semon, “The narrow 
fellow,” will introduce his original make-up and 
his decidedly novel and unique songs and music. 
Rice, Sully and Scott, who come for next week 
only, will do remarkable stunts on a trampoline 
and rebounding elevated bars. George W. Cun- 
ningham and Herman Marion will perform some 
extraordinary feats and turn somersaults, twisters 
and headspins in a most spectacular manner. 
Their engagement is limited to one week only. 
With this program Mr. and Mrs. Jack McGreevy, 
Mrs. Gardner Crane and Co., and Dave Genaro 
and Ray Bailey will close their engagements. 

en ee 
SOCIALIST WOMEN PASS RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we, the Women’s Committee 
of the Socialist Party, as women, as mothers, 
and as enfranchised citizens, hereby call upon 
the District Attorney and his associates to carry 
on a vigorous prosecution in all cases involving 
the trapping and debauching of young working 
girls by wealthy rogues, as exemplified in the 
Joslen case now before the courts in San Fran- 
cisco, in order that such crimes against the child- 
ren of the poor may be retarded. 

While recognizing that prostitution and al- 
lied evils are a part of our present vicious sys- 
tem of business, existing mainly because some- 
one makes a commercial profit out of the sacri- 
fice of women, at the same time, we insist that 
that childhood and youth at least shall be pro- 
tected as long as possible from being dragged 
into its toils; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon all working peo- 
ple to join in this demand, as it is from their 
young daughters that most of the victims are ob- 
tained, they being especially exposed to the 
temptations from lavish display, and financially 
handicapped by the legal expenses necessary for 
the enforcement of their rights. 

WOMEN’S COMMITTEE OF 
SOCIALIST PARTY. 
Mary Lewis, Secretary. 


Demand .@ Made only by the 
Union Made * UNION FRENCH 
French Bread BAKING CO. 


MARKET 3131 ——— PHONES —— M 1863; M3121 


The Most Reasonable 


Telephone Rates 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


THE HOMEPHONE 


We will place a Telephone in your 
house for as little as 


$1.50 mots 


333 GRANT AVE. 


Eagleson Co. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


UNION LABEL SHIRTS 


1158 Market Street, San Francisco 
112 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


717 K Street, Sacramento 


PATRONIZE UNION LABEL HOME INDUSTRY 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


BROOMS and BRUSHES 


TOPAL BRANDS: 


of all kinds and descriptions 


Manfactwedty The Van Laak Manufacturing Co. 


THE HEYMAN-WEIL CO. 
720 MISSION ST. 
TEL. DOUGLAS 1720 


forernieurors | 


L. FELDMANN & CO, 
21st AND SHOTWELL STS. 
TEL. MISSION 584 


{ 
; 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 


The regular weekly session of the board of di- 
rectors was held Tuesday afternoon, President 
Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Admitted to membership by examination: J. 
Roberts, violinist; Jos. N. Northrup, pianist. 

Transfers deposited by Samuel Meerloo, bas- 
soon, No. 310; C. J. George, bass, No. 368; Jack 
Prince, violin, No. 263; E. W. Heuter, No. 464; 
Bert Kemmer, piano, No. 449. 

Transfer withdrawn: Jos. Hertz, No. 325. 

Reinstated to membership in good standing: 
W. J. McCoy, G. C. St. John, G. C. Santistiban, 
H. Rudlaff, J. M. McCloud, S. B. Bennett, R. 
Edwards. 

Permission was granted members to volunteer 
services for benefit at Spanish Church, December 
17th; also benefit under the auspices of Willopi 
Tribe, Red Men, January 13, 1912. 

E. P. Lewis, Local No. 36, is reported playing 
at the Savoy; G. V. Rankin, Local No. 76, at 
the Columbia, Oakland; Carl Berger No. 10, D. 
Eagle, No. 10, A. Regina, No. 47, W. Glover, No. 
147, A. Cocarro, No. 35, at the Macdonough. 

Mr. Maurice Lipman and Miss Frances Blum 
were married at the home of the bride’s parents 
two weeks ago Sunday. Only relatives and a 
few intimate friends of the contracting parties 
were present. The bride is one of San Fran- 
cisco’s fairest daughters, while the groom is well 
and most favorably known, having been a mem- 
ber of this organization for many years. The 
many friends of the young couple wish them 
every happiness. 

Dues and assessments for the fourth quarter, 
amounting to $5.25, are now due and payable, 
and become delinquent after December 31, 1911. 
The dues amount to $1.50; strike assessments, 
fourth quarter, $3.25; death assessments Nos. 9- 
10, 50 cents. The death assessments have been 
levied on account of the deaths of F. Ulissi and 
Chas. E. Burns. Members will kindly pay the 
same at your earliest convenience and avoid the 
rush (as well as suspension), to A. S. Morey, 
financial secretary, 68 Haight street. 

Members who have not as yet settled for their 
picnic tickets will have the amount charged 
against their account this quarter. 

a ee 
WHAT RED CROSS SEALS DO. 

Every seal that is sold is a real bullet in the 
fight against tuberculosis. These seals last year 
helped to support thousands of needy tuber- 
culosis patients and to give them a chance for 
life. They provided for many visiting nurses, 
whose hundreds of thousands of visits brought 
instruction and cheer to numerous patients. They 
helped maintain dispensaries in dozens of cities 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, where many 
thousands of consumptive patients received treat- 
ment, aid and advice. They provided the means 
to purchase millions of copies of circulars, pam- 
phlets and other literature, with which the pub- 
lic has been educated about tuberculosis. They 
have established and helped to maintain more 
than forty open-air schools for the children who 
needed open-air treatment. These are just a 
few of the ways in which the $300,000 received 
last year was expended. This year a million dol- 
lars is needed. Surely anyone can help by buy- 
ing at least ten seals. 

——————-(o_—_— 
CHURCH CENSUS. 

Every home in San Francisco will be visited 
on Saturday afternoon, December 16th, by duly 
authorized persons to take the church census of 
San Francisco. In this movement all religious 
denominations in the city will be represented. 
The purpose is only to find out how many per- 
sons in San Francisco go to church or Sunday 
school and to plan so that those who favor any 
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denomination shall be known to all clergymen of 
such .denomination, and also to make a census 
of those who do not go to church, and do not 
favor any particular denomination, but may be 
persuaded to go to church or Sunday School. All 
persons in the city are requested to give answers 
to the questions asked by the visitors connected 
with the church census. The hour set for be- 
ginning the census is one o’clock. 


Scottish Rite Hall, Van Ness at Sutter, next 
Tuesday and Thursday, 8:15 P. M. 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST SINGERS 


Mountain Ash Male Chorus 
OF WALES 


(Members of Coal Miners’ Union of Gla- 
morganshire.) 
ENSEMBLE WORK A REVELATION. 


Singing in English the music of all nations, 
Mountain Ash Chorus creates great enthus- 
iasm. 


Tickets on Sale at Sherman & Clay’s 
$1.50, $1.00, 75c. 
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LOWERING TAXES IN MILWAUKEE. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

The splendid work of the Socialist adminis- 
tration in Milwaukee is bearing fruit. In spite 
of the increased efficiency on the part of every 
department of the city government, and in spite 
of the raising of the wages of the common la- 
borers throughout the city from $1.75 to $2 per 
day, the establishing of the union scale and 
trades union conditions, the administration has 
actually kept the expenditures of the city within 
the usual limits. 

The total expenditures for the city this year 
have been only slightly higher in the aggregate 
than last year, and the county expenditures which 
are also under Socialist control have been some- 
what reduced, and the State taxes are a little less 
than last year. 

So that the actual tax rate in Milwaukee this 
year is. 3 cents in the $1000 less than last year. 

And all this after a desperate and widespread 
effort on the part of the capitalistic press in the 
United States to make it appear that the Social- 
ists have plunged the city into wild and imprac- 
tical schemes that have involved such enormous 
expenditures that the taxes have tremendously 
increased. 

The tax rate is actually reduced. 

———_@_____—__ 

The foolish trust to the safety-pin, but the 

wise see to it that the buttons are well sewed on. 


CLANCY 


CLASSY TAILOR 


2 STORES 


992 Market St. and 2573 Mission St., bet. 21st and 22nd 


AULA 


Fe’ the convenience of our Mission patrons, Clancy has opened a Branch 

Store which will be conducted strictly up-to-date and strictly Union, 
all work being cut and made under our own supervision. Our Mission Store 
will remain open until 8 P. M. and Saturday until 10 P. M. 


Suits $25 to $50 


J. W. REVINGTON, Manager 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
December 8, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed. 

Credentials—Boot and Shoe Cutters—James H. 
Sheridan. Delegate seated. 

Communications—Filed—From J. C. Shann- 
general organizer, Journeymen Barbers’ 
union, asking assistance in unionizing barbers. 
From Water Front Federation of New York and 
vicinity, calling attention to attempt to establish 
Seamen’s Journal by unfair firm. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Congressman A. S. Burleson, requesting 
action by Council demanding Federal inspection 
of dairy products. 

Referred to Label Section—From Photo En- 
gravers’ Union, submitting credentials for dele- 
gates. 

Communication was received from Asiatic Ex- 
clusion League, requesting Council to in turn 
request Congressmen to approve bill known as 
H. R. 13,500, “An act to regulate the immigra- 
tion of aliens into the United States”; the league 
also called attention to the number of immigrants 


essy, 


coming into the United States, and the attempt ” 


by some persons to “distribute these immigrants,” 
and asking that Council protest against any meas- 
ure that will tend to distribute or divert immi- 
gration until such immigration is properly re- 
stricted and undesirables kept out. 

Moved that the first request be complied with, 
and the second be referred to the Law and Leg- 
islative Committee for action and report there- 
on; carried. 

Communication from A. F. of L., requesting 
Council to state how many copies of proceedings 
of convention it would want. On motion the 
secretary was directed to order 300 copies for 
the use of the delegates. 

Communication from the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, asking the Council 
to assist in the passage of legislation known as 
the Esh Phosphorous Bill, a bill designed to pro- 
tect workers from poisonous chemicals. Moved 
that the request be complied with; motion carried. 

Communication from International Stewards’ 
Association, asking the Council to communicate 
with Senators and Congressmen seeking their 
_approval of a Federal weights’ and measures’ law. 
On motion the secretary was directed to comply 
with the request. 

At this time President Kelly and the secretary 
stated that subject to a visit to Los Angeles, 
during which they investigated the sudden turn 
in affairs of the McNamara case, they had pre- 
pared and submitted a statement bearing upon 
this unfortunate matter and defined the Coun- 
cil’s position in the premises. (See statement 
printed in “Labor Clarion.”) The secretary also 
read a set of resolutions bearing on the same 
matter. (See resolutions printed in 
Clarion.”) 

After some discussion the previous question 
was called for and carried, the statement and 
resolutions were adopted by the Council by al- 
most an unanimous vote. Delegate Schulberg 
(Solicitors) desired to be recorded as voting No 
on both statement and resolutions. 

Reports of Unions—Electrical Workers No 
151—Have assessed themselves 1214 cents per 
member per week for the assistance of the Rail- 
road Shop Employees. 

Label Section—Submitted a progressive report 
of its business of last meeting, which was. con- 
curred in. 

Executive Committee—Recommended that the 
application for assistance for Button Workers, 
Muscatine, be filed, due to the fact that Council 
had donated $100 already. 


“Labor 


Reported progress on 
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Freight Handlers’ case, Moving Picture Oper- 
ators’ case, and the Cooks’ request for a boycott 
on the firm of Wheeler & Hayward. 

Law and Legislative Committee — Recom- 
mended the indorsement of H. R. No. 5601, a 
bill designed to eliminate the evil of contract- 
labor system; concurred in. Recommended the 
indorsement of H. R. 9061, and Senate Bill No 
2791, limiting the hours of laborers and me- 
chanics employed upon work done for the United 
States, or for any Territory, or for the District 
of Columbia; concurred in. Further recom- 
mended that the secretary be directed to com- 
municate with Congressmen on this subject; con- 
curred in. Dealing with several letters from 
Congressman A. S. Burleson of Texas, asking 
for approval to have 10-cent tax on oleomargarine 
removed and repealed, the committee recom- 
mended that the Council take no action on said 
bill. Moved that a copy of the committee’s re- 
port on this subject be sent to all California Con- 
gressmen and Senators; concurred in, 44 in favor, 
39 against. 

Committee submitted resolutions in which it 
was made manifest that the action of the Coun- 
cil on the proposed arbitration treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, previously 
taken, was an error. After some discussion it 
was moved that this matter lay over one week 
and be made a special order of business for 9:30 
p. m.; carried. 

New Business— Delegate Ford (Electrical 
Workers) moved that the Council instruct the 
Law and Legislative Committee to investigate 
the proposed merger of Pacific States Telephone 
Company and the Home Telephone Company, 
as reported through the press, and report the re- 
sult of their investigation to the Council; also 
that two more members be added to the Law 
and Legislative Committee in consideration of 
this matter; motion carried. Chair 
Delegates Ford and Reguin. 

Receipts—Horseshoers, $4; Carpenters No. 
1082, $10; Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
No. 31, $6; Boot and Shoe Workers, $4; Tailors, 
$6; Hatters, $4; Box Makers No. 152, $4; Car- 
penters No. 483, $16; Molders, $10; Alaska Fisher- 
men, $20; Barber Shop Porters, $4; Bay and 
River Steamboatmen, $6; Musicians, $42; Ice 
Wagon Drivers, $4; Steam Fitters, $6; Painters 
No. 19, $20; Photo Engravers, $4; Marine Fire- 
men, $40; Plumbers, $10; Machinists, $20; Grocery 
Clerks, $4; Hoisting Engineers, $6; Carpenters 
No. 1640, $6; Hackmen, $4; Pie Bakers, $2; 
Amalgamated Carpenters, $16; Steam Shovelmen, 
$4; Housesmiths No. 78, $14; Beer Bottlers, $6; 
Boot and Shoe Cutters, $4; Elevator Conductors, 
$4; White Rats Actors, $2; Teamsters No. 85, 
$20; Plasterers, $10; Leather Workers, $12; Long- 
shore Lumbermen, $10; Granite Cutters, $4; 
Pavers, $2; Cloak Makers, $4; Bootblacks, $4; 
Glove Makers, $2; Boiler Makers No. 205, $4. 
Total, $394. 

Expenses—"‘Examiner,” 75 cents; secretary, 
$40; postage, $5; “Bulletin,” 25 cents; “Chronicle,” 
75 cents; stenographer, $25; Miss M. Shields, $18; 
Home Telephone Co., $5.95; Theo. Johnson, $47. 
Total, $142.70. 

There being no further business the Council 
adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
--—— &- —______ 

He had cajoled her to allow him to take her 
to the seaside for a day, and on the return jour- 
ney, emboldened by the privacy of the compart- 
ment and the redness of her lips, he had stolen 
a kiss. Then for some seconds he sat abashed 
until she murmured: 

“Oh, Mr. Jones, isn’t it peculiar that your 
mustache isn’t half as thick as your brother’s?” 
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STATEMENT OF OFFICERS. 

' The history of the McNamara case, since the 
arrest of the men last April, is known to all and 
need not now be recited. The strenuous efforts 
of the organized workers of the land, and par- 
ticularly of this coast, to raise funds for their 
defense against charges believed to be without 
foundation, and to quote from the “Coast Sea- 
men’s Journal” of Wednesday, December 6, 1911: 
“Which belief in the innocence of the McNa- 
maras was materially strengthened through the 
peculiar manner in which their arrests were made. 
In the light of all the vicious accusations that 
have for years been made against persons, solely 
because of their affiliation with organized labor, 
is there a man worthy of the name who would 
not come to the rescue when members of his 
brotherhood are arrested and rushed with fever- 
ish haste to a city where the union haters are 
in full control, all with an utter disregard. for 
all forms of law?” Likewise are known and need 
not be here recounted. 

It would seem that no reasonable person, in 
view of the history of organized labor in this 
country, would require the reiteration of labor’s 
unqualified opposition to violence of any kind, 
because the movement has always asserted and 
maintained such opposition. Is there any living 
human being so lost to right thinking as to be- 
lieve that 2,000,000 rugged, industrious God-fear- 
ing American toilers would throw their protect- 
ing arms about these men if they believed them 
guilty? Is there anyone so insane as to believe 
that this army of American manhood would 
shelter or condone such crimes? 

That these men were members of trade unions 
is admitted, and that they are guilty of the 
crimes charged is now apparent, but the move- 
ment, as soon as their guilt was established, re- 
pudiated them and left them in the hands of 
those charged with the administration of the law, 
and if there be others, they, too, will find them- 
selves in a like position. 

It would border closely upon the miraculous 
if an organization of such vast numbers as are 
within the ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor escaped the presence of a few misguided, 
deluded and hopeless human beings capable of 
committing such crimes because of their belief 
in the efficacy of such action in remedying some 
of the wrongs from which we suffer, but this, we 
insist does not furnish cause for the condemna- 
tion of the movement, and its vast multitude of 
toilers, and reasonable persons will not so charge, 
yet these crimes have done us a great injury, 
and as offended and injured parties it would ill- 
become us to sit in judgment upon them, bitter 
as we feel toward them. 

Clarence Darrow, in the light of such informa- 
tion as we have, simply did his duty toward his 
clients, as it would have been a violation of the 
ethics of his profession, in the confidential rela- 
tion of attorney and client, for him to have de- 
serted them, after knowledge of their guilt came 
to him, and to have notified organized labor 
would have been tantamount to notifying the 
general public and the prosecuting attorney, and 
therefore desertion. In the peculiar position in 
which he found himself it is believed he notified 
organized labor as soon as he could and saved 
the movement perhaps a million dollars which 
would otherwise have been expended in the de- 
fense of guilty men, believed by those con- 
tributing it to be innocent. 

For the crimes of these deluded men the 
movement is not to blame and must go on in the 
future, as it has in the past, free from all forms 
of violence, courting the support of all lovers 
of justice and right, condemning and shunning 
all that is vicious and wrong. The welfare of 
two million toilers must not be sacrificed be- 
cause of the crimes of these men, or any other 
men. The movement, not the individual, counts. 

No representative of organized labor took part 
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in the deliberations which determined the course 
to be pursued in the trial of these cases. All 
points were determined by the attorneys them- 
selves, so that there can be no truth in the state- 
ments, from whatever source, that labor leaders 
had knowledge of the guilt of the McNamaras 
and deceived their fellows. 

There is no room in the labor movement for 
dynamite and murder, nor is there room for per- 
sons who would perpetrate such crimes. The 
purposes of the movement are worthy and law- 
ful, and the membership, from the highest official 
to the humblest private in the ranks, must be 
governed accordingly. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. KELLY, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER. 


“Whereas, The confessions of guilt of the Mc- 
Namara brothers have startled the civilized world 
and have cast odium upon the labor movement 
for which the movement, as such, is not respon- 
sible; and 

“Whereas, Organized labor represents a power 
in each community designed to elevate the posi- 
tion of the wage earners and do its part as an 
advocate of all that pertains to the best type 
of citizenship; and 

“Whereas, The events of the past week came 
with a shock to trade unionists generally, and 
we regret the desire of some to condemn the 
workers as a whole because of the crimes of a 
few, inasmuch as the criminals were unknown 
to the public before they confessed on the first 
day of December, 1911; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor 
Council, in regular session assembled this eighth 
day of December, 1911, reiterates its opposition 
to violence on the part of any man or men, ex- 
presses abhorrence of the terrible crimes that 
resulted in loss of lives and destruction of prop- 
erty in the city of Los Angeles; further 

“Resolved, That we urge a full investigation 
of all the rumors coupling the names of men 
connected with the labor movement in the Los 
Angeles horror and with explosions elsewhere, 
to the end that the truth may be known and 
justice done; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread in full upon the minutes of this Coun- 
cil, that copies be given to the press and to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“A. SEAMAN, 
“THEO. JOHNSON, 
“GEO. W. BELL, 
“C. M. ERICKSEN.” 


See ee 
AMENDMENT TO BE URGED. 

It is reported that specific amendments to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law to remedy defects in 
the original enactment and to eliminate from it 
the “rule of reason” test which the United States 
Supreme Court wrote into the law, have been 
prepared by Representative Henry of Texas, 
chairman of the House Committee on Rules and 
ranking member of the Judiciary Committee. It 
is asserted that Mr. Henry will press the bill for 
immediate consideration before the Comm 
on Judiciary. Violation of the law is made a 
felony with imprisonment in the penitentiary of 
from two to ten years. The bill exempts from 
the operation of the law members of organiza- 
tions or associations not formed for profit and 
without capital stock, and agricultural products 
or live stock in the hands of the producer or raiser. 
This latter exemption has been what the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has been contending for, 
and if this exemption is enacted into law the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law can then be enforced 
according to the original intentions of those who 
formulated and sought its passage. It is further 
stated that the Judiciary Committee of the House 
has decided upon a revision of the injunction 
statutes and the laws regulating indirect con- 
tempt cases. 
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Friday, December 15, 1911. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m 
Label Committee mects at headquarters on first and third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman 
Headquarters phones, Market 56; Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 95 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
sauggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—-Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 


Lakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 1524 Powell. 
1 vs (Pie)—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Ihakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Haul, 316 14th, 


Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness ave. 


Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet 1st Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet Mondays, 22 Ninth. 


Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 51 
Steuart, 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No, 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Lill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. 


Mindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 


Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Labor Council, 
Hiall, 316 14th. 


Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


oiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Goiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
3205 16th. 

Look Binders No. 3l—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple, lith and Guerrero. 


Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 8:30 p. m., 
Moseback’s Hall. 


Hoot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Tiv. 
Hall, Albion ave., between 16th and 17th. 


Bootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 
Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 
ox Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No, 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero, 

liroom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Isutchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 314 14th. 


Carpenters No. 
Carpenters No. 


22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
301—Meet Monday, 124 Fulton. 

penters No, 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

‘o. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


© and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Wolf’s Hall, 
Ocean View. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. 3S. T. 
Dixon, business agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jeiferson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jviterson Square Hall; Jake Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 


Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Car 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 


Cooks No, 41—Meet Ist and 3d Thursday nights; headquarters 338 
ixearny. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
4th. 


Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 p. m., at 343 
Van Ness ave, 


Mlectrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Mlectrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Wlectrical Workers No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 
Electrical Workers No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 


“levator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 3d Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Mlevator Constructors No. 8—Mect Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
‘Trades Temple. 


lreight Handlers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 316 14th. 


Furniture’ Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Gardeners Protective Union No. 13,020—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple, 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 


Glove Workers—Meet Saturday afternuon before 15th of month, 
149 Second; Miss B. Haraldson, secretary, 780 59th st., Oakland. 
Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 343 Van Ness ave.; 
office 343 Van Ness ave. 


Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Foresters’ Hall, 172 Golden 
Gate ave. 
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Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, secretary, 184 6th. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesday, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Sunday (10.30 a. m), Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers No. 31—Meet 2d Fridays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 
Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association—Meet Ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak, 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce ave. 


Milkers—Meet Ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 2d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
Millmen No. 422—-Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


OLS Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
t 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall. 
M. Boehm, secretary, 443 Franklin. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. S. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesday, Pythian Castle, 
Hermann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Paste Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Ruilding Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Mect 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at headquarters, 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
124 Fulton. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., headquarters, 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 


Rien end Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet Saturdays at 305 Bay. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2st Fridays, 316 14th. 
Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 22 Ninth. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, Golden 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet Ist Wednesdays, in Assembly 
Hall, Monadnock Building. 


Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 


Bue ae eee 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d Thursday evening, 
th, 


Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Tanners—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero aye. 
Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; headquarters, 
Room 237, Investors’ Building, 4th and Market. L. Michelson, 
sec. -treas. 


Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays 343 Van Ness ave. 
Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 61 Turk. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, at headquarters, Pacific Build- 
ing, 4th and Market. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Meet at Continental Hotel, 
Thursdays, at 11:30; Walter J. Talbot, secretary, 127 Ellis. 


Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Woman's Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. Hannah Nolan, sec- 
retary-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 


Wage Earners’ Suffrage League—316 14th; office hours, 9 to 11 a. m. 
Louise LaRue, secretary. 


je 


Notes in Union Life 


Morris Graham of the Stereotypers’ and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union is telling Eastern members of 
his organization of the beauties of San Fran- 
cisco in each issue of the craft journal, and indi- 
cations already point to a large attendance at 
their annual convention to be held in this city 
next summer. 


The following trade unionists passed away dur- 
ing the past week: Milton R. Crone of Carpen- 
ters 22, John Kelly of the marine engineers, Ed- 
ward McElroy of the longshore lumbermen, Ed- 
ward Manning of pictorial painters, James Swee- 
ney of the teamsters, Ludwig Harshmann of the 
bakers, Elijah Blowers of the marine engineers, 
William B. Harrison of the ship caulkers. 


John B. Dale, organizer of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor and A. F. of L., is now working in 
San Jose and vicinity, organizing the unskilled 
crafts into unions. Among those who are being 
invited to join a new Federal Labor Union are 
the men at work paving streets, and others who 
are not now of sufficient number to constitute a 
union by themselves. Twelve organizations have 
been successfully approached so far, and 20 men 
have been enrolled to start with. 


W. Mack, R. W. Sayer and E. Graber have 
been appointed to represent the union of photo 
engravers in the label section of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council. 


The following have been elected officers of the 
Grocery Clerks’ Union: W. R. Cormack, presi- 
dent; IF. Sieners, vice-president; E. Seidler, sec- 
ond vice-president; A. H. Bierman, financial sec- 
retary; E. Carr, recording secretary; J. Land, 
treasurer; W. Nieman, guide; W. Korber, inner 
guard; T. Furhig, trustee; E. H. Beern, delegate 
to Labor Council; W. G. Desepte, business agent 
(re-elected). 


At the last meeting of Electrical Workers’ 
Union No. 151, it was by unanimous vote de- 
cided to stand by the new wage agreement sub- 
mitted by the district council, which provides that 
the employees of the Pacific Telephone Company 
shall be paid $4 a day instead of $3.75, as at 
present. This union has levied a 50 cent per 
capita tax on the members, in aid of the shop- 
men on the Harriman lines on strike. The union 
will hold its semi-annual election Thursday, De- 
cember 28th. 

The Commissioner’s Court has accepted a bid 
of $1.25 per day for the county convicts, from 
the Wheeler Company of Birmingham, Ala., who 
is constructing the system of roads for the 
county. 

A resolution was introduced in the last con- 
vention of the A. F. of L., proposing, as soon as 
practical, the calling together of the representa- 
tives of the organizations comprising the wearing- 
apparel industries for the purpose of forming a 
Wearing Apparel Trades Department. After 
considerable discussion, the entire matter was re- 
ferred to the executive council to ascertain 
whether the trades comprising this particular in- 
dustry desired or deemed necessary the organ- 
ization of such a department. 

The federated trades on the Rock Island Rail- 
road, after negotiations covering a considerable 
period of time, have succeeded in reaching a sat- 
isfactory settlement of the differences which ex- 
isted. Just prior to the adjustment, every indi- 
cation pointed to an ultimate cessation of work. 
The main object of the organizations involved 
was to enter into contractural relations, not as in- 
dividual unions, but as a federated body com- 
prising all the shop trades. Upon this point the 
railroad company was reluctant to give way. In 
the final settlement, however, while the increase 
in wages was not secured, the system federation 
has been recognized by the company and all other 
conditions asked for have been granted. 
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FREE TEXT BOOKS. 
By Robert L. Telfer. 

California can rightly boast of its educational 
facilities. Our schools, colleges and universities 
are among the best in the country. But with all 
this we are behind other States in one most im- 
portant point. Other States are enabling their 
children to attend the elementary grades by fur- 
nishing the necessary text books. They have seen 
it possible, at slight ex- 
for all children to take advantage of the 
more expensive educational system. 


the wisdom of making 
pense, 


Many States are given to boasting of their free 
California among them. Yet California 
does not furnish text books, free to the pupils, 
and no school can be said to be a free school 
which does not furnish text books free to the 
pupils in attendance. It is true that this State 
does furnish books free to indigents, but under 
such circumstances as to compel the non-attend- 
ance of many children whose parents, though 
poor, are too proud to become the subjects of 
charity, and have their children scoffed at by 
their fellow-pupils. And this frequently happens, 
because children in their petty quarrels are 
thoughtless and throw spirit-breaking taunts at 
their less fortunate playmates who are users of 
indigent books. 

Thus it will be seen that the furnishing of free 
text books will have a tendency to increase 
school attendance and to remove caste distinc- 
tions; it will increase attendance further, because 
many parents of large families are unable to fur- 
nish books and supplies for all their children. 
The older ones are taken out of school and put to 
work in order that the younger members may 
not be compelled to wear the badge of pauperism 
by being furnished with books provided only for 
indigents. The good effects of such a law will 
also appear in the upper grades in the constantly 
increasing number of pupils who will be able to 
persevere to the end, and the longer children 
continue at school, the better they are prepared 
to discharge intelligently the duties of citizen- 
ship. Hence every day that is added to school 
life is a positive gain to the community, the 
value of which it would be impossible to measure 


schools, 


Store Open Evenings 


Women’s 
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Juliets 


85c. 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and $2.00 
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PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


USEFUL 
HOLIDAY |Romeos ~ 
GIFTS 


SLIPPERS) 


FANCY FELT JULIETS—Black, Grey} A GIFT THAT IS A 


and Wine colors —Heavy Fur Trimmed ‘IYEAR ROUND. ThE 


When in Doubt about Size or 
100 other Styles Priced at 65c, me Style GIVE A SHOE ORDER, 


‘‘They’re Good at all Times.’’ 
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in detings and cents fut the purpose of compar- 
ing results with cost. 

Undoubtedly complaint will be made that it 
will increase taxation, but what if it does? Can 
anyone name a more legitimate purpose for which 
to levy taxes? The cost will approximate less 
than three cents on the $100. Can anyone name 
an investment that will yield a better income? 
Can those who complain of the bachelors’ neg- 
lect of his duty in the world, name a better way 
to compel him to contribute something toward 
the improvement of society? Will there not be 
an adequate return in the increased intelligence 
and morality of the people; in this improved 
thrift, enterprise and self-respect, and the greater 
prosperity and security of the State? 

The State has by law made school attendance 
compulsory, and the school authorities prescribe 
the books that shall be used. It leaves the citi- 
zen no option whatever. Under these circum- 
stances the duty of the State is plain. Having 
made school books a necessity by making at- 
tendance compulsory, it should not neglect to 
make them free. Compulsory education and free 
text books go hand in hand. 

Free text books will effect a saving of time. 
Under the system of individual purchase a delay 
of a week, or even more is not unusual at the 
opening of the school year. Under the free text 
book system the work of the school may begin 
at once. There need not be a delay of a single 
hour; it will effect a saving of expense, because 
the retailer’s profit will be eliminated, and the 
books will be used until worn out, instead of be- 
ing thrown aside, as is frequently the case un- 
der private ownership. It will make it possible 
to use a greater variety of books so that the 
reading lesson, for instance, may be from one 
author today and tomorrow from another. 

As to spre.ding of disease, it is far more dan- 
gerous to purchase second-hand books at stores. 
After each term the books may be fumigated. 
How do they treat the problem in the public 
library? Do likewise in this matter. 

——————— 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. Ee 


Store Open Evenings 


Opp. STOCKTON 
Commercial Building 


Men’s Vici Kid 
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A SOFT SLIPPER OF COM- 
FORT— Tan or Black Vici Kid 
Romeos—‘‘Broad Shape”’ toes— 
High Elastic Sides........... $1.25 


150 other Styles of Slippers Priced at 55c, 
75ce, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 & $2.50 
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CONFLICT OF THE AGES. 
By Francis Marshall Elliott. 

This is a mighty age in which to live. It is 
not alone the vestibule of a new century, but it 
is the threshold of a new civilization. 

The converging rays of human activities, of 
human effort and of human triumphs, if you 
please, have brought the great universal intelli- 
gence to a white heat before now. The national 
organism has burst into flames often ere this, 
when the sun glass of awakened intelligence has 
been turned upon humanity’s wrongs. 

But today no territorial limit marks the confines 
of the divine impulse; upon the Steppes of 
Thibet in Asia and among the Fellahs of Egypt 
the impression prevails that very soon labor will 
be uplifted and men who build may enjoy. 

Atrophied would be the soul, and petrified the 
heart, that could review unmoved the history of 
the race, telling of the vast and measureless 
streams of humanity ever toiling for the few. 
Toiling in ignorance. With animal tastes. With 
groveling instincts. With brutal passions and 
beastly natures. And yet only Opportunity and 
culture lay between the benighted billions and 
the enfranchisement of each of them with all the 
attributes of the gods. It toil that was 
blind; therefore toil groveled. Therefore millions 
of peons and serfs, blind by circumstances not 
by nature, shed their rich, red blood in order that 
the purple born might be arbiters of human des- 
tiny. 

Today it is neither Skpth, nor Goth; nor Kelt, 
nor Isaacson lifting a shriveled heart to God 
from out the jungle of wretchedness. The soul 
universal from all the ages is beating against the 
pitiless walls of ignorance, is smiting the stony 
breast of the passionless Sphinx, is Weeping at 
the feet of Isis, is summoning the Christ from 
the tomb, is bursting from the crypt. The mighty 
god Moloch, with his burning bowels of greed has 
been rolled out upon the blood-thirsty plains. 
Its furnace fires are builded and its doors are 
gaping wide. Therein are thrust the innocence of 
childhood, the beauty of womanhood, the grace 
and strength of manhood—oblations to our mod- 
ern aristocracy! The mighty god Moloch, with 
his burning bowels of greed, stands embattled 
against the struggling intelligence of the race. 
It is a struggle to the death. Here on this, the 
last continent to be peopled and the last wilder- 
ness in which to build an altar to man, should the 
conflict begin, and here it has begun. On the 
very western confines of this continent the Ti- 
tanic conflict rages fiercest. Here the enemies 
and the oppressors of the race have chosen the 
first great battleground. Stand, oh, steadfast 
stand, my brothers in the conflict! 

The world does not yet hold its breath, await- 
ing the issue, as it will when the awful mael- 
strom swirls around the gilded god of greed! 
But the world’s breath comes quicker. The fit- 
ful fever grows apace. The dream of patriot, 
the passion of poet, the portent of prophet in- 
tensify, as the flashes of lightning leap from 
lurid god to angry gulf below. 

The sceptre of dominion will pass away from 
the powers that be, but this age will be baptized 
with the fire that crumbles prison walls. This is 
not a feudal war. The soldiers of the coming 
age do not flit like phantoms among the granitic 
battlements of a night that is past. 

Man wars with a cruel aristocracy today as 
yesterday. But it is an aristocracy whose retinue 
is purchased intellect. It is a war of mind to 


mind—of intelligence free against intelligence in 
chains. 
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In this struggle a civilization which starves 
to death ten thousand babes in arms in a single 
year in one great city and which gives splendid 
banquets to lap dogs, will either write “esto 
perpetua” on its marble facade, or it will crumble 
to splendid ruins, upon which the Christ in man 
will build anew. 
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